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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


Anecdotes of the French Revolution of 1830. By William Carpenter 
12mo. pp. 282. Strange. 

We again recommend this full and comprehensive little work to the 

notice of the public, for the purpose of saying a few words suggested 

by the glorious event which it records. 

It is forbidden us by the Stamp Office to relate news. We must 
not say that fresh events are taking place in Paris, without going 
with a bag of gold in our hands to Somerset House, to ask permis- 
sion ; nor repeat the exposure of the noble paupers by Rapicat, in 
the 7imes newspaper, without contributing our quota to the riches 
of those paupers. The Duke of Wellington’s mother, having a 
miserably poor son who can do nothing for her, must have two 
and sixpence of us, if we offer to mention that the Russians have 
entered Poland ; and we cannot state that Bologna and other places 
in Italy have risen against the old authorities, or even praise a 
measure of Lord Althorpe’s or Mr Brougham’s, without contribut- 
ing nine and twopence a-piece to Mr Croker and Mr Southey, to 
enable them to give themselves airs in the Quarterly. For every 
man, be it observed, has a right to suppose, that whatsoever he 
pays to the general stock of taxation, may go into the hands of 
certain persons. Some people’s money must go there; and his 
particular contribution may go as well as any man’s. It would be 
curious to make out a list on this assumption,—to bring in one’s 
hill,—with the several items chargeable throughout the pension list: 
and perhaps we shall do it. 

But if we may not tell what is now happening, we may guess 
what is to come. The future is a non-entity: it has no existence : 
it is nothing: and to relate nothing can be no violation of the law. 
It is possible that we may be even permitted to allude a little to 
the past. Our paper in general is so entirely literary and theatri- 
cal, or so occupied with matters which have long since been done 
with, that it may be pardoned us, if pressed, or rather squeezed on 
all sides by the great crowd of human interests, and by all that con- 
cerns the welfare of ourselves and others, we utter a cry now and 
then of grief or joy. 

Above all, we are great hopers, and hope cannot help talking of 
the future. We look upon hope as a part of action. It is certainy 
no mean contributor to the event. We have done all we could 
ever since we have been writers, to make people hope. We used to 
express hopes of Reform, when the greatest part of the world 
thought its condition hopeless; and by this means we helped to 
keep up the little struggling torch in its favour, which is now 
blazing over England, and warming our hearts like another sun. 
We had hopes of Greece from the very first, and those hopes have 
been realized. We had hopes that a time would come before long, 
when men would be able to indulge the most liberal speculations 
on all points, without obloquy and persecution, provided they did 
it in a liberal manner; and we have even lived to see that day,— 
an event, we confess, which we had not equally looked for. Nay, 
we did hope, that the very events which have lately taken place in 
France, or at least the spirit and effect of them, would take place in 
the course of some hundred years or so; though we certainly had 
no suspicion that so great and glorious a triumph of humanity could 
have been brought about sooner; nor perhaps could it have been 
so, but for the cunning stnpidity of the legitimate. 

Having these hopes then, we may be allowed, as matter of san- 
guine expectation, to make a few guesses at what we think likely 
to occur, without having them charged upon us as a presumption: 
and we must begin by saying, that we expect France before long to 
become a Republic. We do not mean a republican monarchy, 
with a Citizen King, but a Republic such as that of the United 
States, with no King at all, and with a cheap, rational, and sufficing 
government. We confess, we are now sorry that this did not take 
place at once; and we should be more so, if it had not enabled the 











Parisians, after their noble victory, to prove even an excess of their 
good feelings, and of their willingness to think the best. But per- 
haps there was something of insincerity in the sincerest congratula- 
tions of the Republicans towards their new King,—something of a 
misgiving, and of a consciousness that they were acting upon ordi- 
nary grounds of expediency ; and expediencies are apt to turn out 
the most inexpedient of all things. We confess we had a misgiving 
ourselves. ‘There were several things about the new King, that 
tended to make us doubt whether he, or kingship at all, was good 
for France under this real opportunity of regeneration. We were 
dissatisfied at the accounts of his parsimony. We could not but 
feel disappointed with his face and aspect in his portraits : yet these 
rumours and these portraits might have done him injustice. His 
retaining, however, the fleur-de-lis in his coat of arms, was a strong 
evidence with us of old Royalism and Bourbonism; and we felt 
surprised and grieved that it was permitted. We soon began 
to perceive, from the nature of the Chamber of Deputies, that 
they were not in accordance with the events of July. The 
people, we think, had a right to be displeased with the mode 
in which the lives of Polignac and the others were saved, 
and the smuggling through of their trial. We are entire enemies of 
capital punishment, which we look upon as unjust to the indi- 
vidual, who is what society have made him; and worse than useless 
to society, whom it deprives of his services, interests in his misfor- 
tunes, and does not deter by hisexample. We therefore, would not 
have had a hair of Polignac’s head touched. We can understand 
how a nation not so far advanced as our illustrious neighbours in 
knowledge and goodness, may put a king or a bad minister to death, 
and find excuses for it with the reflecting. But France can see 
farther than the necessity: there is no reason to believe that the 
populace of Paris, could not see as far in this matter as any one, 
especially under the influence and pride of a conduct, of which the 
superior classes in society, (as they call themselves), had certainly 
not set the example: and we verily believe, that had a republican 
government taken place, and Lafayette had presented the captive 
ministers to the people, at once delivering them up to their justice, 
and implying that he expected them to act as nobly in this instance 
as the rest, the Parisians would have spared their lives on the 
spot. The Chambers have continued leaning more and more to 
the side of old power. Lafayette has thought it fit to have 
no concern with them ; and the Belgium question became mixed up 
with the “ House of Orleans,” and the family and personal feelings 
of the King of the French, with all which the French nation have 
nothing to do, Thus individuals and families were again made of 
importance, when balanced with the interests of a country; and 
thus is one of the most monstrous spectacles which is presented by 
the arrogation of the few in contradistinction to the rights of the 
many. No house and no family ought to have been of a moment’s 
importance to France after the events of July: and we believe that 
a conviction on this point alone will speedily be found to be 
sufficient for changing the new form of government. We believe 
that Lafayette will then again come into power; or if the world 
should be unfortunate enough to lose him, (which is perhaps not 
very likely, notwithstanding Louis Philip’s kind hint on that sub. 
ject ; for Lafayette has a temperate and a cheerful aspect, and may 
possibly outlive even his Majesty), then some younger spirits will 
most likely come into play, together with one or two better known 
friends of the illustrious patriot. This is our guess the first. We 
suspect, in short, that Louis Philip is contented to be too much on 
sufferance with his fellow kings; that the maintenance of his 
dynasty is of equal importance to him with his care for France ; 
that this is not so much his fault as that of royalty, and that the 
French will not much longer render themselves liable to the chances 
of such a confusion of ideas. 

As guess the second, we venture to think that the Poles will 
sueceed, and that they will set up a monarchy as nearly resembling 








the present one of the French as possible. The Russians are 
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greatly superior in numerical force; but it has been ascertained of | though they come as enemies, than the English when they come as 
late years, that numerical force meets ‘a formidable antagonist in friends.” Furthermore, be it recollected, that Napoleon was an 
moral, which not seldom outweighs it. Moral force is against the | Italian: and not only so, but an Italian in name, aspect, and nature; 
Russians in this question ; desperation j is against them ; the seat of | and that some of the most stirring Patriots at the present moment 














war is against them: the season is against them: right is against | 
them: opinion is against them. The Russian soldiery may think 
little of right and opinion; but the officers, the generals, the 
emperor, will not be able to help thinking of them, and this will serve 
to perplex their operations, just as a man is perplexed in common 


| 
| 
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| 


life, who is sensible that he is going to commit an action, unjust in | 


were officers in his Italian regiments. We do not believe that these 
men ¢are more for Napoleon than for liberty: we believe the 
reverse : but the association of ideas just mentioned is something, 


| nevertheless ; and were it nothing at all, and offered no facilities 


for a future settlement of the country, in reference to France as 
well as Italy, we believe that the period is approaching, when the 


itself, and looked upon as outrageous by others. Such a man may | Empcror of Austria, as a last hope, and for the sake of smoothing 
> t 5] ’ g 
go down the street in a furious passion; he may resolve to wreak | his defeat, and of detaining secming possession of Italy through the 


his vengeance on the offending, because injured party, and the party 
may be physically weak in comparison. But he will excite enmity 
as he goes; he will perceive it: he will discern symptoms of oppo- 
sition preparing against him in other quarters: finally, he is a man 
though a tyrant, and is not insensible to what is thought of him, 
even by reason of his very pride: and all this shall put doubt 
in his heart, and weakness in his arm. It is not as it was, when 
the infamous partition of Poland took place, and when a few 
patriots and philosophers, here and there, raised up their voices 
against it, themselves half bribed into acquiescence by the flatteries 
of the able woman who reigned in Russia, and the pretended 
brother philosopher who ruled at Potsdam. Knowledge was not 
diffused as it is now: the people had not grown up into Jegislators : 
the press was not everywhere, putting forth its myriads of magic 
leaves, like the tongues in trees that we read of in romance. Public 
opinion, in short, did not exist in its present solid state, nor did its 
expression reach and influence all quarters of the community. 
Russia can only attack the Poles now, because it is semi-barbarous ; 
but then it is only semi-barbarous ; half its brute force 1s taken out 
of it; and kings themselves are jealous of the remainder. We have 
little doubt that there will soon be a native prince in Poland, reign- 
ing by the common consent of kings and nations; of nations, 


because it is just; and of kings, because they think it will be the 


best thing they can do for themselves. 

For the same reason, we have a strong suspicion that the old 
sovereigns will make as great efforts to place Donna Maria on the 
throne of Portugal, as they have hitherto made secret ones to keep 


her out of it. It was very well to try and uphold Don Migucl, as | 
Jong as pure despotism had any chance, and while they had no fears | 


for legitimacy in other quarters: but, if the latter is endangered, 
even the brother despot will be sacrificed without mercy. 
cunning merit will be made of putting him down, as an usurper and | 
violator of legitimacy; and the golden opportunity seized of trans- 
lating the popular wish into a call for the rightful sovereign. 

In Spain, we should not be surprised to hear that Ferdinand had 
had his head cut off, as an incorrigible offender who had been par- 


doned over and over again, and was no longer to be trusted; but | 


this. conjecture supposes that the question would again be put 
openly at issue between him and the Patriots, and that he has not 
in the mean time been rendering himself more popular than he used 
to be, in contrast with others of his family, who have been doing 
their best to render themselves odious. 
the highway of Europe. One does not know exactly what is doing 
there, or what has lately been done. The priests are very powerful, 


and arguments by which we can reason respecting the rest of 


Europe are hardly applicable to Spain ; but still it will be impos- 
sible that she can help feeling the effects of the great European 
movement; and in addition to the old disadvantages of Ferdinand, 
should the Patriots get a-head, he will have the odium of Bour- 
bonism against him, and they the strong countenance of the anti- 
Bourbonites in France. 

But it is in Italy that we look for the most unexpected event. 
The Italian patriots have long despaired of doing anything for their | 
country, except by means of a common union, and electing a 
common sovereign. They see that nothing can be done against 
foreigners by their petty States: they hate the yoke of the Austrian 
Emperor, who hates them in return, and keeps as many of them as 
he can locked up in his prisons. They despise the Court of Naples, 
are indiflerent to the Pope, are angry with the King of Sardinia, and 
hate the Duke of Modena, whom they have expelled from his 
capital, On the other hand, they like the French, who, however 
short they stopped of giving them enough liberty, elevated the people 
upon the whole ; left marks wherever they went of an attention to 
their comforts (as in giving them public walks, for instance, 
adorned with trees,) and made such a pleasant impression upon 
them indiyidually, with their cheerfulness and good-humour, that it 
has been a common saying—*“ The Italians like the French better, 


medium of his daughter, when his own hold upon it shall be utterly 
beaten away, will bring forward his daughter’s Son, as a harmonizer 
of the question, and be glad, instead of secing a republic and losing 
all power of counteraction to France, to proclaim Napoleon the 
Second, King of Italy. 

The reader will take these guesses for no more than they are 
worth, nor do we desire that he should. It is not easy to predict 
anything, even when circumstances appear to set in for it: but what 
we look upon certain is,— 

. That the people will soon gain the ascendancy in all the most 
civilized countries. 

2. That the monarchs will be happy to compromise matters, in a 
very different spirit from that which appears to actuate them now. 

That the aristocracy will not retain what they think they 
shall. 

4. That the goods and comforts of the world will be more rea- 
and knowledge, and the means of 
improvement, wonderfully increase from day to day. 


sonably shared by all classes ; 


[To-morrow, a notice of the Poems of Messrs Alfred and Charles 
Tennyson.]} 





Nay, a} 


Besides, Spain lies out of 








CHAT AND M ISCELLANIES. 


AN Unexpectep Question. —_When Casaubon first entered the 
Sorbonne it had not the n been rebuilt. Some one observed: here 
| is a hall where disputations have been carried on for four hundred 
| years. Casaubon enquired,—W hat has been decided ? 





| Srrone Impresstons.—Tiere are no ideas strike more forcibly 
| upon our Rnaginations than those which are raised from reflections 
upon the exits of great and excellent men.—Steele. 

WispoM WILL NoT BE roo Wise.—If we consider the frequent 
reliefs we receive from laughter, and how often it breaks the gloom 
| which is apt to depress the mind, one would take care not to grow 
,oo wise for so great a pleasure of life.—Addisun 


| — The use of your humble servant came first into England on the 

marriage of Queen Mary, daughter of Henry IV of France, which 

is derived from votres tres humble serviteur. The usual salutation 

| before that time was—‘ God help you,” “ God be with you,” and 
amongst the vulgar, “ How dost do,” with a thump on the 
shoulder. 


— Lady Townshend was very affected. She had a great deal 
of wit, which was seldom delicate, and had turned . Sneahine on 
some disregard from the Duke of Cumberland. One day, that 
she was very severe on the Royal Family, Margaret Cecil, Lady 
Brown, said to her, “ Lady Townshend, it was very well while you 
were only affected; but now you are disaffected, it is intolerable.” 
A famous bon-mot of Lady Townshend on the Royal Family was 
occasioned by seeing them often at Ranelagh: she said, “ Lhis is 
the cheapest family to see, and the dearest to keep, that ever was.” 
—Horace Walpole. 

PuLar Deatine.—Marriages, it is said, are made in heaven; 
but Spence, in his Anecdotes, tells us of one made in a bookseller’s 
shop, at Bath, or Tunbridge, where Wycherley, the dramatic writer, 
| happened to be when Lady Drogheda, came in and enquired for 
“ The Plain Dealer.’ A triend of Wycherley’s (the author of that 
play) who stood by him, pushed him towards the Dowager, 
and said, “There’s the Plain Dealer, madam, if you want 
him !”? Wycher! ey made his excuses ; ; but Lady Drogheda 
said, that she loved Plain Dealing best. He afterwards visited 
and shortly married the Countess. 

Tue Graces.—Three pretty women travelling post, were advised 
to name the driver Benedicite, because Benedicite (prayer before 
meals) precedes les Grices, w — may be understood as thanks 
after meat, or as the Graces. The French are fond of this mode 
of playing upon words, and it is said that M. Godeau owed the 
bishopric of Grasse to a pun of the Cardinal de Richelieu. 
M. Godcau had presented him with a paraphrase in verse of the 
Benedicite of Danicl, which the Cardinal admired. Sometime 
after, he said to M. Godeau, “Sir, you have given me Benedicite, 
and I give you grices.” The word grices might signify grace after 
meat, thanks for the verses, or—as spoke n,— Grasse, of which he 
then gave him the bishopric.—/vrench Homonymes. 
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PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 
FIRST CONCERT, MONDAY, FEBRUARY 21, 1831. 





ACT I. 
Sinfonia Eroica . . ‘ . Beethoven. 
Duetto, Madame Srocknausen and Mr Purtiirs 
(Der Berggeist) ‘* Calma, O bella” __ ¢ « Spohr. 
Military Septetto, Piano Forte, Violin, Violoncello, 
Contra Basso, Flute, Clarinet, and Trumpet, ° 
Mrs Awnperson, Messrs Mort, INDLEY, 
Draconerti, Nicnorson, Wittman, and 
Harper 4 ‘ - Hummel. 
Scena, Mr Puistrips, “ Ah dove mai” (Euryanthe) | C. M. von Weber, 
Overture, Euryanthe ‘ P - C. M. von Weber. 
ACT li. 
Sinfonia, Letter V. ‘ ° - Haydn. 
Scena, Madame Srocxnausen, ‘ Mi sospinge” (Ze- 
mjra e Axor) : o' . - Spohr. 
Double Quartetto, four Violins, two Vivlas, Violon- 
cello, and Contra Basso, 
Messrs Mort, Spacnovetti1, Morart, Lixp- 
Ley, Warts, A. Grirspacn, Lyon, and 
Draconetrt (Op. 65) § . Spohr. 
Terzetto, Madame SrockHausen, Signor Curioni, 
and Mr Puitcips, * Tremate’’ . . Beethoven, 
(Overture, Il] Don Giovanni ‘ ° . Mozart. 


Leader, Mr F. Cramer.—-Conductor, Mr Cramer. 


The first of this Society’s series of concerts for the present season 
took place on Monday evening. The scheme of the performance will 
show how well worthy was the selection to display the energies of 
the finest orchestra in the world ; and indeed, as a sweeping obser- 
vation, we may say that we do not remember to have heard in the 
course of one cvening a finer, or more cqualized assortment of first- 
rate compositions. The “ Sinfonia Eroica” is in some respects the 
grandest of Bur THovEN’s writings of this class : many admirers how- 
ever (and those too, who frow their devotion to his genius, as well 
as from their own science and nicely balanced judgment, are entitled 
to speak) are of opinion that not only are the first and last move- 
ments too extended, (masterly as they are in construction), but, 
that they may be said to be even wire-drawn. This opinion we 
conceive is not wholly unfounded, presumptuous as would be 
deemed the hand that could approach that noble plant with the 
pruning knife. 


question his love of music. In the course of this movement, 
BEETHOVEN has in the most vivid style pictured the subject which 
gave occasion to the title of his composition. 


funeral procession with its grave and epic tones of lofty sorrow; | : 2 de: 
I - P y ; | Barbican, the old pilastered front of which is to be seen yet.* 


and when the train is supposed to have entered the cathedral, this 
is succeeded by a grand and fincly wrought fugue, in the true 
church character ; and this again subsides into the origina! funeral 
strain, which gradually fades into shadowy indistinctness, as the 
last hushing ceremony proceeds, which draws a barrier between the 
dead and the living. After the custom of military funerals, this 


solemnity being concluded, it is broken in upon by a lively move- | 


ment (or Scherzo), which, but for its being perfectly in keeping, 
would impress the hearer with the idea of being flippant and com- 


mon-place. This is not so, however; for the subject is treated, and | 


dispersed about among the. stringed and the wind instruments, with 
admirable ingenuity and effect. 

In the duet from Spour’s opera, Der Berggeist, Mr Puiwuirs 
Was at times a little flat; and indeed in the three several pieces in 
which he was engaged this evening, he did not sing wijh his accus- 
tomed truth of intonation. The solo from Luryanthe is not a 
favourite with us. It is a strenuous toiling after eflect, without any 
adequate result being produced; besides being deficient in definite 
subject or melody worth listening to. 

Madame SrockuauseEN has greatly improved both in style and 
execution. She sings not only like a tasteful musician, but with 
sufficient neatness and facility for whatever may be required of her ; 
while the quality of her voice is both pure and sweet, and she is 
rarely, we might almost say never, to be caught tripping in her 
intonation. She amply merited all the applause that was bestowed 
upon her, for the polished and delightful manner in which she 
sang the scena from the Zemira é Azor; and the composition itself, 
both in the melodies and the scoring, is worthy of any master. 

The terzetto by BerTHoveN was injured by the injudicious 
shouting of Signor Curton1; who has neither the power nor the 
tone of Donzevui, yet endeavours to rival him. He never can 
succeed; and as regards his efforts in the former accomplishment, 
the fable of the frog aud the ox may remind, and at the same time 
rescue him from a fatal catastrophe. 

The two rich treats of the evening, as well from their novelty as 
their beauty, were the military septett by Hummen; and the double 
quartett by Sponr. In alluding to the performance,of the former, 
it may appear unjust to individualize, where in the aggregate we 
can award nothing but praise; yet the tones and exquisitely chaste 
playing of Mr Wiitman have so clung to us, that the remaining 
silent would burthen us like a troublesome secret. The last of the 
movements in this septett is the most musician-like ; in it, unless 
We are deccived, three subjects are working together; the one, a 
kind of corale, the other a playful, dance-like melody, and the third 
an elaborate fugue; and these are combined with masterly effect. 

The Larghetto in the double quartett (in the key of B flat, if we 
recollect) is indeed a perfect combination of melody, enriched by 


The listener, however, who could hear the Marcia | 
funebre of that symphony with unmoved feeling, may reasonably | 


First, we hear the | 


the most refined harmonies. No one of the movements, superio® 
as they all are, made the impression upon us that this did. The 
specimens of Sponr’s talent we heard on Monday evening, added 
to those parts of his Faust and Jessonda with which we have been 
long intimate, warrant us in estimating him, as a various and pro- 
found musician, second only to Mozart. He would have been 
perfectly satisfied with the style in which his quartett was played 
upon the present occasion. Tikes Draconertti, who, if there be 
anything worth picking out in the bass, is sure to make the most of 
it, quite delighted us; and so indeed did Mori, SpaGno.erri, 
and Linptey. They all played to a mute and admiring audience, 
knowing the gratification they were distributing, and evidently feel- 
_ ing the merit of what they were executing, or they could searecely 
| have done so well. 

In justice, the Overture to the Don Giovanni should have taken 
the place of that to Euryanthe, and not have been the piece to play 
the audience out: as it was, however, we could not but feel pleased 
in perceiving how small a portion quitte! their seats, and how justly 
the remainder appreciated that noble composition, 

If the selection of this first evening be an earnest of what the 
Directors intend in future to present their subscribers, we beg 
individually to offer them our perfect satisfaction and thanks. —C. 





THE PLAY-GOER. 


BY THE ORIGINAL THEATRICAL CRITIC IN THE EXAMINER. 








PERFORMANCES OF LAST NIGHT. 


Drury Lang.—School for Scandal.—And the | antomime. 
Covent Garpen.—Cinderella.—And the Married Lovers. 





QuEEN’s THEATRE. 

In going to see the Merry Wives of Barbican, which was produced 
here last night, we thought we should find a refucimento of some 
old English comedy, Barbican having been once a great place of 
| resort, even for gallants from the west end; not to mention that 
| the Nobility h»d houses in the neighbourhood, up to the time of 
| James If; and that there were clubs of wits in it, and theatres 
| great and small, one of them a nursery for young actors,— 





“ Where infant queans their tender voices try, 
And little Maximins the gods defy.” 


_Lord Suarrssury, who boasted that the London apprentices 
| would rise for him at the lifting of his little finger, had a house in 


Those rooms have had ALGERNON Sypney in them, and Locke. 
Micron lived at one time in Jewin street; and Bren Jonson had a 
theatre in the neighbourhood. But we must not be led away by 
these pleasing recollections. 


If the new piece is from an old play, we are sorry to say it has 
noching of the old style and wit. But it is short, and not alto- 
gether destitute of agreeableness. The chief faults of it are, that 
| the dialogue is no more than it can well help, thin and thread-bare ; 
_ and that the plot, after raising the expectation, ends in a few prac- 

tical jokes, of that kind which secms to call upon us to laugh out 
of pity. So we do laugh, and become good-natured, because good- 
nature is claimed of us; but the impression left is not pleasant, 
and the piece will hardly stand any ground. 

The story is quickly told. Afr John Ogle, the Handsome Turner 
(Mr J. Russet), is a gallant personage of that profession, residing 
in an alley in Barbican, and making love to all his fair neighbours. 
Miss Darning, the Fair Stocking-mender (Mrs Humpy), is one of 
them; but not being a married woman, does not think it right even 
to pretend to like him, though he has made an impression on her 
heart. Some of the married ladies conspire to quench his gallan- 
tries, and at the same time forward the chaste flame of the spinster. 
Accordingly, one of them, the butcher’s wife, says her husband is 
abseat, and invites him to dinner, to a cutlet; another, on the 
same ground, invites him to tea, and a third to supper, all “on®the 
same day. Quale portentum neque militaris. Something prodigious 
seems as if it must ensue: but the simple catastrophe is, that he 
does not get in at any of the doors, and that one lady drops a 
mutton-bone upon him, another some flour, and a third a flood of 
soap-suds. The wives then all come forth with sticks: he takes 
refuge in the shop of Miss Darning, and then they lecture him, and 
upon his promise of being a good man and taking the spinster to 
wife, he is poe: Ti, lh a is a lively and useful actor, but 
he is not one of an order good enough to enrich a poor piece with 
humour not its own. He and Mrs Humpy sang two or three songs, 
the words of which were indifferent, and the music more agreeable 
than new. 








The Kine went to Drury Lane last night, to see the School for 
Scandal ; but as we have spoken more than once of that piece, and 
also of his Masesty’s appearance on these occasions, we can only 
express our pleasure at seeing the royal regard for these entertain- 
ments, and hope he may enjoy them long. eS 


* Part of it is now some Dispensary. It is on the east side of the way, 





and is easily distinguished. 
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PERFORMANCES FOR THIS EVENING. 


THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN. 


Sacred Oratorio, 
THE MESSIAH. 
{By G. F. HanvDEL.] 
Witk additional Accompanimenrs, by Mozart. 
Conductor, Mr H. R. Bishop. 


Part I.—Overture. 
Recitative, Mr BRAHAM, ‘ Comfort ye my people.’ Air, ‘ Every Valley.’ 
Chorus, ‘ And the Glory of the Lord.’ 
Recitative, Mr PHILLIPS, ‘ Thus saith the Lord.’ Air, ‘ But who may abide.’ 
Chorus, ‘ And he shall purify.’ 

Recit. Miss RUSSELL, ‘ Behold! avirgin.’ Air and Chorus, ‘ Oh! thou that tellest.’ 
Recitative, Mr PHILLIPS, ‘ For, behold! darkness.’ Air, ‘ The people that 
walked in darkness.’ Grand Chorus, ‘ For unto us a Child is born.’ 
Pastoral Symphony. 

Recitative, Miss PATON, ‘ There were shepherds.’ Chorus, ‘ Glory to God.’ 
Air, Miss PATON, ‘ Rejoice greatly.’ 

Recitative, Miss BRUCE, ‘ Then shall the eyes.’ Air, ‘ He shall feed his flock.’ 
Air, Miss HUGHES, ‘ Come unto him.’ Chorus, ‘ His yoke is easy.’ 

Part Il. 

Chorus, ‘ Behold the Lamb of God.’ 

Air, Miss RUSSELL, ‘ He was —— Chorus, ‘ Surely he hath borne our 
griefs.’ 

Recit. Mr BRAHAM, < All they that see him.’ Chorus, ‘ He trusted in God.’ 
Recitative, Mr BRAHAM, ‘ Thy rebuke.’ Air, ‘ Behold and see.’ 
Recitative, Miss PATON, ‘ He was cutoff.’ Air, ‘ But thou didst not leave.’ 
Semi-Chorus, (the principal Singers), ‘ Lift up your heads.’ 
Recitative, Mr HORN, ‘ Unto which of the angels.’ Chorus, ‘ Let all the angels.’ 
Air, Miss BYFELD, ‘ How beautiful are the feet.’ 

Quartett, Miss BYP ELD, Messrs ROBINSON, HORN, and BEDFORD, 
and Chorus, ‘ Their sound.’ 

Air, Mr PHILLIPS, ‘ Why do the nations.’ 

Chorus, ‘ Let us break their bonds asunder.’ 

Recitative, Mr BRAHAM, ‘ He that dwelleth in heaven.’ Air, ‘ Thoushalt break 


them.’ 
Grand Chorus, ‘ Hallelujah.’ 


At the End of the First Part, A New MS. Fantasia on the Flute, 
by Mr NICHOLSON. 


Part Ill. 
Air, Miss PATON, ‘ I know that my Redeemer liveth.’ 

Quartett, (the principal Singers) ‘ Since by man came death.’ 
Recitative, Mr Pi ILLIPS, ‘Behold! I tell you a mystery.’ 
Trumpet Obligato, Mr HARPER. 

Recitative, Miss RUSSELL, ‘Then shall be brought to pass.’’ 

Duet, Miss RUSSELLand Mr HORN, ‘0 Death.’ Chorus, ‘ But thanks be to God.’ 
Air, Miss BRUCE, ‘If God be for us.’ 

Grand Chorus, ‘ Worthy is the Lamb.’ 











THEATRE ROYAL ADELPHI. 


A Grand Miscellaneous PANTADISACORIA. 


Comprising various features of Novelty, in Four Parts;—the First and Second 
Parts will consist of a Musical, Comical, Recitatory, Anecdotic, Descriptive, 
imitative Entertainment, yclept 


WILLIAMS’S MORSELS OF MIRTH! FOR MOMENTS 
OF MERRIMENT. 
Part I, consists of the following Songs, &c. 
‘ Heads and Tails.’ ‘ Ancient Establishments and Modern Improvements.’ ‘ Love 
at Limehouse.’ ‘ Royal Visit to the City.’ 
Parr II, consists of the following Songs, &c. 
‘The Rose and the Lily, or, Love in a Flower Bed.’ ‘ The Nervous Family.’ 





Parr III. 
GRECIAN STATUES! OR, LIVING MODELS OF 
ANTIQUES. 


I. Hercules struggling with the Nemean Lion, in the six well-known attitudes.— 
Il. Achilles throwing the Discus or Quoit.—II1. Cincinnatus, the Roman, fastening 
his Sandals.—IV. The Slave Emouleur (the Grinder) sharpening his Kuife while 
overhearing the Conspirators.—V. The Fighting Gladiator in three beautiful Posi- 
tions.—VI. The African alarmed at the Thunder.—VI1I. Ajax defying the Lightning. 
—VIII. Romulus, from David’s Picture of the Sabines.—IX. Remus’s Defence, 
from the same.—X. Hercules and Lichas. Hercules clothing himself in the fatal 
Vest which Dejanira has sent by the youthful Lichas. He seizes the unfortunate 
Boy by the sole of the Foot and hurls him into the Sea.—X1.—Horatius shielding 
his prostrate Brother from the uplifted Weapons of the opposing Curatii, the eldest 
of whom is afterwards pourtrayed in the act of aiming a deadly thrust at his adver- 
ary. Toconclude with the famous positions of THE DYING GLADIATOR. 


Part IV. 
OPTICAL ILLUSIONS, 
By Mr H. CHILDE, Inventor of the DissoLvinG Views. 











PERFORMANCES POR TO-MORROW BVENING. 


THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN. 








The Comedy of 
MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING. 


[By W. SHAKSPEARE.} 
Hero, Miss TAYLOR. Beatrice, Miss F\N NY KEMBLE., 
Ursula, Mrs DALY. Margaret, Mrs BROWN. 
Benedick, MrC. KEMBLE. Leonato, Mr WARDE. 
Don Pedro, MrG. BENNETT. Don John, Mr DIDDEAR. 
Antonio, Mr BARTLEY. Count Claudio, Mr ABBOTT. 

Dogberry, Mr BLANCHARD. Friar, Mr EVANS. Verges, Mr KEELEY. 
Borachio, Mr BAKER. Conrad, Mr HOLL. Balthazar, Mr HENRY. 
Sexton, Mr BARNES. Seacoal, Mr MEARS. 

Oatcake, Mr TURNOUR. Lorenzo, Mr IRWIN. 


ln Act II. A MASQUERADE. And Stevens’s Glee of ‘ Sigh no more, Ladies.” 
Previous to the Comedy, Mozart’s Overture to ‘“ Der Schauspieldirector.”’ 


To conclude with a New Operatic Drama, called 
THE ROMANCE OF A DAY. 

The Music, by H. R. Bishop. 
Sophia Walstein, Miss FORDE. Liese, Miss EF. TRE Therése, Miss P. Horton. 
Widow Klaffen, Mrs GIBBS. Karoline Kiaffen, Miss H. CAWSFE. : 
Adolph, Count of Engleberg, MrHUNT. — General Kienwitz, Mr BA RILEY . 

Colonel Francoeur, Mr ABBOT. Nike] Unterhand, Mr G. PENSON. 

Moritz, Mr BLANCHARD. Fritz Klaffen, Mr KEELEY. 
Paul Richter, Miss TAYLOR. Hubert, Mr Irwin. 


THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 


The Drama, (in Two Acts) called, 


THE BRIGAND. 
(By Mr PLancue. 

Maria Grazie, Mrs W. BARRYMORE, Ottavia, Miss FAUCIT. 
Prince Bianchi, Mr Younge, Nicolo, Mr Webster, Fabio, Mr Hughes, 
Albert and Theodore, Mr H. WALLACK and Mr J. VINING, 
Alessandro Massaroni, Mr WALLACK, 


Rubaldo, Mr Bedford, 
Spoletto, Mr Bland, Uberto, Mr Robinson, Carlotti. Mr Yarnold. 


In the Course of the Evening, Rossini’s Overture to ‘ Semiramide,’ and Mozart's 
Overture to ‘ Die Entfurung aus dem Serail.’ 





After which, a Musical Piece, (in Two Acts) called 


THE ILLUSTRIOUS STRANGER. 
[By Mr Kenney.] 
Irza, Miss FAUCIT, ‘atima, Mrs WAYLETT, 
Aboulifar, Mr Thompson, Aman, MrBland. Alibajou, Mr Webster, 
Bowbell, Mr LISTON, Gimbo, Mr HARLEY. 


To conclude with the New Splendid Christmas Comic Pantomime, called 


DAVY JONES. 
[By Mr W. Barrymorg.] 
The Overture and Music, by Mr R. Hughes. 

Columbines, Misses Barnett and Baseke. Harlequin, Mr Howell, 
Pantaloon, MrT. Blanchard, Clowns, Messrs Southby and E. J. Parsloe. 
THE ORDER OF THE SCENERY. 

Scene I.—The North Foreland, with Light House.—II. Mother Carey’s Ref a 
and Coral Cave in the Deep, Deep Sea.—II1. Quarter-Deck of the Spanker.—lV. 
Susan’s Cottage, by Moonlight.— ¥. The Bilboes.—VI. The Sun’s Watery Bed.— 
VIL. Farm House, Sunrise.— VIII. Ruins of the Argyle Rooms the Night after the 
Fire.—IX. Belle Vue Cottage and surrounding Neighbourhood.—X. The Brighton 
Archway, Erected in Honour of their Majesties’ Visit to Brighton, August 30th, 
1830. With a New Nautical Ballet.—XI. Commercial Dock Canal.—XII. Nur 
sery for Pet Children.—XIII. Outside of Upholsterers.—XIV. The Diorama,— 
XV. Grand Hydraulic Temple, [lustrative of the Union of the Waters. 

DIORAMA, Designed and Painted, by Mr Stanriewp. 
The Various Views will Display, the Stupendous and Extraordinary Military PASS 
OF THE SIMPLON. 

Town of Sion (in the Valois).—Valley of the Rhone.—Brieg.—The Simplon.—The 
Schalbet, by Moonlight.—Village of the Simplon.—Gallery of Algaby (with the 
Effects of a Storm).—The Grand Gallery! cut through a solid rock 596 ft. long.— 
Crevola.—Domo D’Ossola.— Fariolo.—Lago Maggiore, with the Boromean Islands. 


THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI. 


An entirely New Serio-Magical and Moral Burletta, to be called 


THE KING OF THE ALPS AND THE MISANTHROPE. 
Mrs Rappelkoff, Miss DALY. Amelia, Mrs YATES. 
Elizabeth, Mrs FITZWILLIAM. Sabina, Mrs Daly. 
Astragalus, Mr YATES. 
John Rappelkoff, Mr MATHEWS. Abel Grimm, Mr BUCKSTONE. 
Augustus, Mr HEMMINGS. Christopher Glowworm, Mr J. REEVE. 
Hans, Mr 0. SMITH. 


After which, a Domestic Burletta, in Two Acts, called 
THE WRECK ASHORE. 
[By Mr Bucksrone.} 
The Overture and the whole of the Music, by Mr G. H. Rodwell. 
Act 1.—Wiuwnrer. 
Alice, Mrs Yates. Bella, Mrs Fitzwilliam. 
Jemmy Starling, Mr Buckstone. Miles Barnard, Mr Yates. 
Walter Barnard, Mr Hemmings. Captain Grampus, Mr O. Smith. 
Marmaduke Magog, Mr J. Reeve. 
[A lapse of Five Years is supposed to occur between each Act.] 


Dame Barnard, Mrs Daly. 


Act. Il.—Sum™er, 
The Characters as in Act I. 


And other ENTERTAINMENTS. 





SURREY THEATRE. 


An entirely new Romantic Drama, in Two Acts, entitled 


THE FIRE RAISER, OR THE HAUNTED MOOR. 
The Characters by Miss SOMERVILLE, Miss M.C. POOLE, Miss JORDAN, 
Miss NICOL, MrOSBALDISTON, Mr ALMAR, Mr WILLIAMS, Mr HONNER, 
Mr C. HILL, MrGOUGH, MrVALE, MrEDWIN, MrROGERS, 

Mr ASBURY, Master F. CARBERY, Mr LEE, Mr HOBBS. 








After which, an entirely New Broad Farcical One Act Drama, entitled 


| “Sw tha” 


[By J. Averen and C. Z, Barnett.) 
Principal Characters by Miss Vincent, Miss Rumens, Vr Vale, Mr@. Hill, 
Mr Honner, Mr Williams, Mr Rogers, Mr Gough, Mr Asbury, Messrs. Young, &c. 
The Spanish Hercules, Monsieur Louis VALLI, will go through his Gymnastic 
“xercises, 


To conclude with a Comic Melo-Dramatic Entertainment, (in Two Acts) entitled 


THE FEMALE MASSARONI. 
Principal Characters by Miss M. C. Poole, Miss Vincent, Miss Somerville, 
Mule. Rosier. MrC. Hill, Mr D. Pitt, Mr Gough, Mr Vale, and Mr Rogers 





Copurc Tueatrre.—De L’Orme—A Day at an Inn— 
The Black Forest. 

SapDLer’s Weis Tueatrre.—The Wreck—A Diver- 
tissement—The Farmer. 
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